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be ushered. He waited a moment, for everything must be
exactly timed. Then, just when his audience had begun to
imagine that the pause preceded the arrival of exacting
Arrogance, a slight, frail figure stepped in, almost with the
dancer's trip, and stood bowing respect with the most delicate
consideration towards grandeur in eclipse. There was no
flicker of an eye at threadbare carpet or moth-gnawn window-
curtains. There was only the friendly glance to the two young
Swedes that had been his harbingers, and then, as he ap-
proached the invalid's chair, the solicitous courtesy of one
gentleman to another, of a young King to his elder cousin. If
the man was an actor, never was acting so sincere. For King
Gustav's enemies, those who abused him with every name in
the calendar of duplicity, found it difficult to deny his un-
wearied kindness, his almost morbid fear of inflicting pain on
any fellow-creature.

Fersen watched him bowing and pouring compliments on his
host, ^ while good manners fought with pity in his wide, dark
eyes and strangely irregular face. It was difficult to see in him
the King, and the successful King, of a rude and pugnacious
people. It was difficult to remember the single drastic stroke
with which he had put down Sweden's mighty from their seats,
and impoverished her tenacious rich. It would be easier to
imagine some power behind the scenes, some soldier or
intriguer, bent on using King Gustav as a puppet; one could
imagine that some such man had gathered the secret regiments
for the Royal Revolution, to unmask them with ruthless skill.
But Gustav had never trusted his fortunes to any other, and
was no man's puppet but his own. He had so used his triumph
as to show who was its author. The regiments had never been
loosed to kill; even when the threat of them had sufficed and
Revenge would have been safe, no drop of blood had fallen to
expiate the fifty years' humiliation of a proud and kingly
power. If there had been scaffoldings, they were only for
festivals and pageants. Axel, far away on his travels, had
heard news of the anxious day in Stockholm, when so many
Peers had gone to the Riksdag, the Parliament of Sweden,
and not returned that night. Their wives and children had sat
at home, fearing they might never return; but such fears were